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Editor’s Note. 


We hope this number will reach our readers by Christmas 
Sco that it may be a sort of Christmas greeting to you froin the 


members of the Mission. 


In imagination you may picture the various people here 
visiting numerous church and school celebrations where many 
people are hearing the old, old Story for the first time. Will you 
pray that whole families may come to know Him Who came that 


they might have the life abundant ? 
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A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. 


As we rode through beautiful America,in a Ford car on 
ur last furlough we enjoyed especially the clean streets, parks 
and fine public buildings. As we analyzed our appreciation of it 
all, we found that down underneath was something fundamental. 
Tt was the contrast between a Christian and a non—Christian 
country. There are beautiful mountains in China. Our own Fukien 
has scenery which puts most that we saw to shame: But oh, the 
underlying Love in a Christian country that shows itself in a 


thousand ways! We do not realize that it exists and has its —/ 


source in Christianity until we have lived in heathen China. — 
Wonderful old China, with its civilization at high tide before we 
were a country—with much to offer us but without the love of 
Christ! 

As this came to us, we began to look for the Love institu- 
tions in America; the fine hospitals, schools for blind, deaf and 
feebleminded, the homes for the poor and destitute and for insane. 
Almost none of these things exist in China and the few there, 
are becanse of this same Christian love reaching out to it from 
Christian lands. So we came to realize that not America but 
Christian America had something to offer which civilization alone 
does not have. But there is also, in China today the same contrast 
between those who do and those who do not know Him. This 
contrast is one of the most telling things in the whole country 
in favor of Christianity. | 

When one visits a heathen home with its hideous idol or 
idols in a conspicuous place, often with incense smoking before it 
and sometimes with food; when one talks with the women and 
finds the utter lack of any interest outside their own family, their 
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astonishment at the idea of helping any need ( except it be to lay 
up merit for themselves ), one feels that there is little to appeal 
to, and that the task is almost hopeless. But many times, from 
such an experience we turn to meet another kind of Chinese 
woman, the product of our Christian schools, and the contrast is 
as day and night. 

I usually think first of that girl who was married into af, . 
heathen home and to a man whom she knew was dissipated. She 
was about to finish her High School course. She, of course, had 
nothing to do with the betrothal. She was an earnest Christian 
and at tirst) was overwhelmed at what lay before her. But after 
praying earnestly and talking with one of her teachers about it 
she decided that if God gave her this to do He would also help 
her. He did help her and she soon won her husband to Christ 
and later most of his family. She made an ideal daughter-in-law 


as well as proving herself very charming and capable. 

- In our faculty circle, it has been my blessed privilege to 
know three fine young women, each a graduate of a Christian 
school, and strangely enotigh, each from one of the three missions 
working here in Foochow. They are the wives of faculty teachers. 
Week by week they have gladly gone into the village next us to 
visit the women there and try to be of help to them. Their tact, 
wisdom, and ability have been a continual joy. They tell stories 
which hold the attention of old and young alike, they advise the 
mothers about their children. They are in fact a continual witness 
of the power of God and I never see them among the heathen 
women that I do not ask myself, “Is there a greater glory to His 
name than in the East-to-West difference in these women, Chris- 
tian and heathen?” 


We are sometimes tempted to be discouraged, to feel that 
the work moves slowly and results are few. But it often seems 
that at just such times there comes an incident more convincing 
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han any long list of statistics. Just such a thing has occurred, 
black on the face of it but far from lacking in encouragement. Sui- 
side is very common here in China. It is looked upon very differ- 
S¢ Bently from what it is in Western countries. They often take this 
18 MB nethod of revenging themselves on someone, and strange to us, the 
revenge is very real, for they live in great fear of departed spirits. 
) 8MTt sometimes seems that we cannot help even our Christians to 
he appreciate the sacredness of life. This case was doubly a tragedy 
ad Bor the girl who drowned herself was a Christian. But the redeem- 
a0 Bing thing was that an earnest Christian Chinese woman and her 
er husband had given days and nights of time and strength to bring 
he girl to the right attitude and at the culmination the husband 
Ip Bisked his life trying to save her. Their earnest efforts in this 
vase, will do more to help our Christians realize the dreadfulness 
and sin of suicide than any number of sermons on the subject. 
Many and many just such ‘contrast’ stories might be told 
f men and women, boys and girls. Often the darkness of heath- 
iism seems to reach out and pull us down but always there is 


ie Love of God shining through in some unexpected place, till 
fe realize that Love is the greatest thing in the world and that it 


60 forks here in China just as it does in every place in the world. 
ict, Mary R. Newell. 

‘1e8 

the 


BISHOP ROOTS ON KULIANG. 


It is seldom that a Conventiou speaker so completely cap- 
rates a whole community as did Bishop Logan. H. Roots this — 
mmer on Knliang. Bishop Roots came to China is 1896 under 
c American Episcopal Mission and was located at Hankow six 
ndred miles up the Yangtze from Shanghai. He was in the 
urse of time consecrated Bishop for the diocese of which Hankow 
the center. — When the China Continuation Committee, continu- 
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ing the work of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910, was 
organized in 1913 Bishop Roots became its chairman and so re-| 
mained until 1922, when tbe China Continuation Committee ceased : 
to exist; and in its place came the National Christian Council | 
Bishop Roots is now one of the four General Secretaries of this 


Couneil. 


| He came to Kuliang at the invitation of the Public Worship 
Committee to speak at the 1923 Convention. The general theme 
of his talks was THE DEEPENING OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.” 
In the first address he made it clear he believed in and used and| 
urged all to use PRAYER, BIBLE STUDY, and GOOD WORKS 
as means to deepen the spiritual life. He pressed home two othe 
means that are not always referred to by speakers on this theme, 
and which made people think. He told us that a spirit of unity 
was vital to spiritual growth and that the getting together in small 
groups, not more than ten persons, away in some quiet place fo 
three or four days, was a very potent means of deepening the 
spiritual life. 
These two ideas, unity and the small group, were prominent 

in all his addresses and made the greatest impression on his hear 
ers. The group idea caused action for already two or more groupd 
have been held and others are planned. The idea is that meeting 
together in this manner, with one end in view, mind acts on ming 
and there is thus evolved the group mind which is better than 
any one mind, not the sum of all minds but coming from all mind 
belongs to no one person but to all alike, and the result is unit 
with new ideals and new methods to help work out those ideals. 
Bishop Roots was stimulating. His theme was old but hi 
presentation fresh. He did not hesitate to make his audience 
laugh. He was intensely natural and so close to his audience thi 
we thought he was just one of us talking. His illustrations showé 
& wide range of reading, and a wide experience with men ang “° 
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thinys. He knew the different breeds of cattle, and he knew of tha 
larkey preacher who in praying for his departed brother of shady 


™ Me haracter said, “ We hope he is where we know he aint.” 
7 Willard L. Beard. 
SLL 
his 

On the Newell’s Veranda. 
hip 


Just wander down the path among the Kuliang pine trees 
and step onto the Newell’s veranda. Don’t you feel at home on 
ype of those chairs or among the cushions on the side seats? You 
vould if you were a member of Foochow Mission, for here we 
held our Summer Family Conference, in July. 

Here we heard about each other’s work. We talked over 
jlans for advancement, we had our quiet devotional times together 
and grew closer to one another and to our Father in Heaven. We 
decided we needed to get together oftener for such discussions 
aud fellowship, so plans are being made for a Mission gathering 
his Fall in the city, and we hope again in the Spring. 

Together we rejoiced in the growing capabilities of some of 


a he Chinese leaders and we reminded ourselves again that.our 


—s vork is along beside these leaders, or even under them, not over 


ati hem. We emphasized the need of working to interest all the 
, Mnembers of any family where there are Christians, that all forms 
* work cooperate in appealing to the different members, fron 


‘indergarten child to long-bearced grandfather. 


ning 
inds 
init The gathering this year was not like the hint meetings 


als [a few years ago, with vote after vote going down on the secre- 


ary’s book, for now most of the legislative part is taken care of 


it hi 
iene the annual meeting with the Chinese Church in the Fall. 
. th We had occasional intermissions, sipping tea in groups, or. 


oining Dr. Beard’s “ Daily Dozen” class, visiting with cur 
cousins” from Shaowu or North China Missions, or watching 
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Mr. Topping’s pony, the only one on the mountain, having a frolic 
on the lawn with Dwight Newefl’s spotted puppy. 


In the midst of these days together came the Annual Mis- 
sion Picnic on the Gillette’s lawn. There were games for children 


little and big, a Mission photograph, a luscious picnic supper and 


songs as the darkness gathered. 


The fellowship of those hours ou the Newell’s veranda meant . 


much to us. Do you wonder that we feel at home there ? 
Bertha H, Allen. 


Kuliang Notes. 


“When do you get off to the mountain this year?”. “Oh 
not until school closes, we hope.” Everyone hates the moving. 
June comes on, however, with it’s hot spells, the children cannot 


sleep, the prickly heat bothers them and so we go to beating rugs, 


cleaning woollens and getting them all done up in moth-balls. 
The baskets come out of the attic for a day’s sunning ;—and so we 
pack. The boat leaves with the tide at daylight, so the baskets 
and trunks are ail ready the night before. At daylight the coolies 
are hammering at the gate, and we jump up, dress in a rush, and 
put our bedding and last things in a waiting basket; then we eat 
a hasty breakfast, take a last dash around the house before we 
start for the boat. Something always happens to delay us,-perhaps 
the boat could not get all the way in on last night’s tide, or our 
horse may take a good hour to make up his mind that he can safely 


walk up those planks onto the boat. Somehow, though the tide 


is most accommodating, it keeps going, going, but never quite all 
goes before we are ready. At last we are off, the dog, the chickens 
aud the horse,-everything is on and we settle down for the trip 
up the river congratulating ourselves that things might have been 


worse. This beautiful state of mind doesn’t last long tho. Where 
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is the wind to-day ?, At this speed we'll never get to the foot of 
the mountain by two o’clock and perhaps the load-bearers will 
not wait for us. Somehow tho, we do get there, sooner or later and 
find our coolies waiting. We get in our chairs with our eyes turn- | 
ed anxiously on those black clouds hanging over the mountains, 
wondering how wet we and our household effects would get if a 
shower struck us. Sometimes that shower comes and sometimes 
it doesn’t. As we teeter up and up in the sedan chairs, we are 
glad of those “bothersome wraps” that seemed such a nuisance as 
we started in the heat ; as we pass each rest house up the mountain 
it gets cooler aud cooler. 

We do little that night but get something to eat and get 
ourselves all to bed. If next day i is sunny we empty the house 
outside aud get the year’s mildew washed off everything. In two 
or three days we get that nice settled feeling again, and commence 
to wonder if our neighbors have arrived. Each night we see the 
lights growing more numerous over the hills, telling us that folks 
are arriving. 

Soon we make our first trip to the tennis courts. There 
are six splendid courts, and next year we expect to have a fine | 
new. club-house added with dressing rooms and baths :—how lux- 
urious Kuliang-ites feel! The tennis courts count as the social 
centre for Kuliang; a fine place to renew acquaintances and to 
meet the strangers from out of port......... and keep up-to-date on 
the doings of the community. Everyone enjoys the fellowship. 
and the competition of the games, but none | am sure so much as 
those, who, throughout the year, have little  sclaiaa | for such 
recreation in their isolated country stations. 

Sunday afternoon finds everyone gathered at the church, 
hungry for something that feels like a home service. Most of us 
only get this opportunity in the summer. As we listen to the 
sermons in English and to the beautiful anthems and solos we can 
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look away through the windows. The evening quiet the glow of 
the sunset over the hills and the shadows on the green rice-fields 
between, all refresh and satisfy in a way that we remember all 
through the year. ‘ 

We have splendid musical talent among our numbers on 
Kuliang and every year we get a rare treat. The sacred Cantata 
is the musical event of the season; add to this our Saturday 
nights at the club when we meet fcr a Scotch night, or an Irish 
night, a childrens’ tableaux or a piay for the benefit of the Ber- 
nardo Homes, lectures, and no one can say we lack anything in 
variety and opportunity to enjoy ourselves. 

The children enjoy their Sunday School; this is the only 
opportunity of the year for most of them to get anything that is 
like the home Sunday Scboo!, and we parents owe much to those 
who unselfishly give their Sunday mornings all through the sum- 
mer to teaching the children. One Sunday during the summer 
the children take the grown-ups with them to Sunday School. 
This is Cradle Roll Sunday when we welcome all the new babies 
of the year. This summer eighteen little mites all came in their 
Sunday best, were proudly carried to the front and properly in- 
troduced aud had their names enrolled. Bobby Reumann, Maurice 
St. Clair, Julia Storrs and, Murie! Topping were there and seemed 
to enjoy themselves. Ruth Mathilde Goertz must wait until next 
year.to be introduced to Kuliang. She arrived at the very close 
of the season, a most important little eight-and-a-half pounds. 

Then, of course, the children must have their birth-day 
parties; Betty St. Clair was three years this summer and had a 
party. After the surprise of the first packages presented to her 
she met her little guests at the door intent only on her first duty 
as the honored personage of the day ;—that of obtaining her pre- 
sent. Margaret Morgan was one year old and all the babies on 
‘ ~the mountain who were soon to celebrate a like occasion gathered 


| 
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to yet acquainted. Sixteen babies and sixteen proud mothers had 
their picture taken, then the sixteen proud mothers proceeded to 
eat up all the refreshments themselves, and everyone voted that‘a _ 
good time was had by all’ and took the babies home to bed. 

| A most important occasion for the children is the day that 
Mr. Topping takés our good horse Frank to the club-lawn and 
gives all the kiddies a ride on a REAL HORSE. Little Henry 
Lacy would even exchanye daddies provided that Frank were in- 
cluded in the bargain. When he found his sister Mary singing 
“The best friend to have is Jesus” Henry objected, saying “I 
don’t think so, my best friend is Mr. Topping.” Frank is a family 
horse, but we rather doubt that he can enlarge himself to meet 
our growing needs. Kuliang is quite accustomed now to seeing 
either Mr. Topping or myself riding over the hills with Sonny 
percLed on behind, and Sister sitting in front. This summer we 
were rather aghast at finding ourselves figuring as one of the in- 
teresting sights of Kuliang summer resort. The Chinese photo- 
grapher had snapped me while riding with the children and we 
were being sold around the mountain. 

Unpleasant things can also bappen to the kiddies on Ku- 
liang. The first things that are good for you, like medicine, never 
are nice. Mrs. (Dr.) Curtis of Funing, nearly lost her little boy, | 
John, this past year from diphtheria. Since then she has given most 
careful study to the disease, and this summer offered to inoculate 
all, especially the children, who cared to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Her work was appreciated by all but the children 
I fear. The three inoculations she gave to all of them made them 
count her as rather a doubtful friend. 

| In the midst of our mission eonferences Dr. Goforth, the 
famous evangelist from Mongolia came for a week of meetings 
with us. He has done a great deal of work with General Feng, 
that famous and altogether exemplary military governor of Shen- 
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si. General Feng and his officers are ail zealous Christians and 
their whole army Christiav. He has bnilt splendid roads through 
Shensi and we hear that there is not a begyar in all that province. 
Wherever his army goes they clean up the place. He showed us 
photos of the General and his officers—tine looking Chinese gentle- 
men, and it was wonderful to listen to him tell of his work in 
their cainps ; how these Chinese officers stood beside lim, plead- 
ing with and praying for the salvation of their men. Dr. Goforth 
is a Canadian of the Presbyteriaw mission, and knew my old pas- 
tor Dr. Currie and has even preached in my home church in Perth. 
We had our mission picnic as usual, on Dr. Gillette’s lawn. 
I must speak of it because it was a birth-day picnic also. Mrs. 
Hubbard, our Diongloh mother, had a birth-day and as the two 
cakes, gay with candles appeared we all sang “ Happy Birth-day.” 
We call ‘ Mother Hubbard’ a native, for she was born in Foochow 
sixty-four years ago, and Mr, Habbard and she have spent over 
thirty years working together for the people among whom she 
was born. <A few evenings later, a few of their old friends gathered 
with us for supper to wish them joy on the occasion of their 
thirty-ninth wedding anniversary. 
sut we cannot ‘note’ everything that happens on Ku- 
liang,—the engagements, or possible engagements, announced or 
unannounced. I have passed over the glorious Fourth. Some 
good Americans may say that is because I hail from Canada, but 
I assure you I clean forgot it. 

September is almost here, and folks are commencing to 
move down the mountain. The season is closing and the popular 
salute becomes, “When do you-go down?” It is contagious, we are 
eager to go. We have had our summer, full of play and work, the 
conferences and meetings so helpful, our picnics and hikes here 
and there;—..and so we pack !!..And the coolies come at daylight, 


the loads must be 1eady the night before, the boat is to leave on 
; 
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the early tide. We wonder about those clouds ,worry about the 
wind and before we know it we are home again swinging into the 


year’s routine. 
E. M. Topping. 


An Actual Experience. 


Scene ;—The village of Within-horse-saddle. A Christian day 
School. | 
Characters —Pupils, Teacher, Superintending Preacher, Foreign 
Visitor. 
F. V. to T. This looks a fine school. How many pupils have you? —s > 
a There are thirty enrolled. Some had to help prepare the 
fields for rice and are not present to-day. 
¥. V.. How many Christians are in there this village ? 
S. P. There are no church members, but about fifteen learners. 
The Gospel first reached them only about three months ago. 
F. V. Have they begun to put away their idols ? 
S. P. O yes. Three or four families have put them all away. 
F. V. Is this house in which the school is, a learner’s house? [ 
see there is no idol here. 
5. P. No this is not a Christian’s house. But it was the only 
house in the village piocurable and suitable. This village 
has the custom of taking its idol out for a parade once a 
year. It is not taken back to the same house, but boards 
arouud, like the New England school Ma’am years ago. 
He was to have come back to this house this year. But ) 
all knew that it would not be fitting to have him in the 
| same room with the Christian school. 
F. V. Where is the idol now, if be could not rest here ? 
S. P. One of the learners offered to allow him to sit in his house 
for this year if that would keep the peace of the villaye 


. 
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and procure this room for the school. Come over aud 
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see him. 

That will be fine as soon as we have seen a little more of 
the school. Are these Christian books the pupils are 
studying ? 

No, these are Chinese Classics. We study modern books 
in the afternoon such as Geography, Hygiene, Science and 
Arithmetic. In the morning at 9 o'clock we have prayers, 
with the reading of the Bible. On Sunday we study the 
regular Sunday School lesson. — | 

It looks to me as if all the pupils were boys. Do you have 
no girls ? | 

Sure. Those four pupils over. there are girls. Christiani- 
ty bas not yet influenced the people here so they will send 

many of their girls. But you see a beginning has been 

nade. 

Now let’s go and see that poor idol that has been ousted 

from his rightful home. 

This is the Mother of the home where the idol is reposing. 

She is most earnest learner of the Truth. And here is the 
idol. You see he is not in his acustomed place in the 


house for this is not bis real home—only a borrowed place. _ 


One hand is quite loose from being played with by the 
children. These children haye no reverence or fear of him. 
And the people do not séem to mind if he is treated with 
little respect. This arrangement really is doing much to 
break the power of idolatry here. 

How much help does this school get from the mission ? 
None. The pupils and the villagers are meeting all the 


expenses. 


Willard L. Beard. 


| 

| 
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Kuliang and Fukien as seen by a Visitor. 
By A. de C. Sowerby. 
Kuliang, Fu., Aug. 24. 


Kuliang can be recommended as a holiday resort, as it is 
extraordinarily cool, very bracing and wonderfully free from sick- 
ness. The children seem very healthy here. Its only drawback 


is the way it rains when the typhoon weather comes along, which 
it usually does in August. There is a good bathing pool here, and 
plenty of very good tennis, while the scenery is very fine. There 
is one view from a point on the ridge about two miles from here, 
which is probably one of the most wonderful of its kind in the 
world. You look down from a height of well over 2,000 feet upon 
the valley of the Min River and its tributary the Inghok, and 
see Foochow lying in the distance, and the whole country spread _ 
out like a map below you. Away off in the distance are the hills, 
one might almost call them mountains, that surround the plain, 
a big opening to the south showing the valley where the famous 
blue tiger has his beat. The drop from this point is so abrupt 
that you look down almost as though from an aeroplane. When 


you first come upon this view it takes your breath away, it is so 
beautiful. 


THE VILLAINOUS SOLDIERS. 


And when one thinks of all that is going on down on that 
plain, the way the wretched military are press-ganging the more 
miserable inhabitants, and after taking them miles and even days 
away from their homes turning them adrift, exhausted, without 
food, or any means of getting baok, often shooting them or bay- 
oneting them in sheer wantonness, it makes one’s blood boil. Be- 
tween here and Hinghua after the operations of last winter, when 


the southerners were driven out, they found the dead bodies of 28 
coolies lying on the road, where the troops had left them after 


having bayoneted them when they were too exhausted to carry 
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their loads any further. In the same place an old woman who 
tried to persuade the soldiers not to impress her son was hay- 
oneted and thrown out into the street. These soldiers, northern 
as well as southern, are utterly without reason, mercy or even 
common humanity. They met a foreigner travelling in a chair, 
and took his coolies, both the chair coolies and the load coolies, 
and when he protested they told him that they would shoot him 
if he did not shut up. He suggested that there might be trouble 
if they did, and their reply was that there would be no proof that 
they had done it, and so they did not care. That is what foreign 
prestige has come toin China. They know that if they did do 
up a foreigner, little or nothing would come of it, since our own 


nations no longer seem to value our lives, or property, while such 
mere trifles as insults are certainly not to be considered seriously. 


RIFLE AS CHEQUE-BOOK. 
One of the highest officials here in Foochow remarked to 
a foreigner that the soldiers did not need money, as their rifles 
were their cheque books. I suppose it is Gn this supposition that 
the military Tuchuns appropriate the soldiers’ pay, after having 
extracted it from local merchants, and when they have enough, 
skip to some Treaty Port, where they are given protection by the 
very foreigners that they flout, and bank their ill-gotten gains 
safely away in foreign banks, leaving their soldiers to draw money 
at the point of the bayonet from the twice robbed inhabitants. 
Oné cannot help feeling that if safe asylum were not given to 
these thieves they would be less inclined to risk stealing public 
money in tlh:is way, as after all they are a cowardly lot, and value 
their hides even more than the money. One of the recent mili- 
tary governors of Foochow decided that it was time to seek safety 
in flight, so he collected large sums of money from the people to 
pay the troops. These he deposited in 2 bank. Next he paid up 
all the soldiers with cheques, but before they could cash these, he 
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drew out the money from the bank, boarded a north-bound vessel, 
and reached Shanghai......... and there he is safe. Thus he staved 
off the demands of the soldiers while he made his get-away and 


but for the strong action of a famous Admiral here, the soldiers 


would have turned on the people and looted them. It says vol- 
umes when the people tell you that they infinitely prefer the 
bandits that infest the province to the soldiers, yet that is just 
the case. 


From N. China Herald. 


410 Kuliang, China. 
September 1923. 
Dear Friends in America :— 


Last August, I was three yeers old 
and had a nice birthday party of little boys and girls We play- 
ed games and marched with the American flag and then made 
little horses with bamboo sticks and paper heads and tails. Each 
little boy and girl rode a horse home. We had such a good time. 

I’m so glad I’m a little American girl. Chinese girlies 
don’t have birthday parties. Do you know why ? 

Chinese people don’t like to have little girls, so sometimes, 
up in the country, the Mother and Daddy sell their little baby 
girls for fifteen cents to a man who carries them away in baskets _ 
hung on a stick over his shoulder. You see, those people don’t 
know that Jesus loves them and their little girls so they Just 
thiow them away. 

~ Once there was a little girl whose father buried her alive 
because he didn’t want her. Some body saw him do it and dug 
her up and took care of her. Now she isa big girl. Her name 
is Loving Righteousness. She teaches the little boys and girls in 
Miss Bertha’s kindergarten about loving Jesus. 


if 


I’m so glad my mother and Daddy love Jesus because now 
they want me and Jesus wants me, too. I can sing you atgong, 
about that. Mother says it is “Jesus Loves Me,” but I say. 
‘That isr’t+he way. Hiss is sa way :” 

Jesus wants me dis I know 

For the Bible tells me so: 

Little ones to be Him long 

We are weak but He is strong. 


Now don’t you think we should all be glad we are Jeuus! little - 


girls? May be we can help the Chinese girls to know about Him, 
too. Every Sunday I take a penny to our Sunday School here 


on Kuliang so we can help the little blind Chinese girls. Do 
you do that, too ? 


Love 
from 


Betty St. Clair. 


September— Wheels Begin to Whirl. 


The city compound even looked hot when I arrived in 
it Saturday morning early in September. As [ unpacked my 
baskets I kept realizing I was extra warm and each time I'd 
think, “I must have been exercising quite a bit to be this wari,” 
then I'd realize that I was in Foochow an! not on the mountain 
where the temperature is 10° coolér and the only time one gets 
hot is after or during exercise. 

The houses had a forlorti* appearance for they were still 
closed as no other people had come down as yet except the other 


young ladies in our house and one or two men who were return- 
ing to Kuliang for the week ends. 


The gardeners, because no one had been here to see how — 


things looked, took this occasion to “ vacation” also, for it was 
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evident only the minimum amount of work had been done and 
oh! how busy they got when we arrived, cutting grass with their 
big shears or arranging pots of flowers which looked as tho they 
had been “ vacationing” too—and what plants wouldn’t thru the 
long heated months. 

It was sort of a new sensation to us girls to be the only 
people here in our compound, but we had plenty of work to keep 
us busy, with school opening and getting ready for a language 
examination which was to come in a few days. : 

On Monday people began to come from Kuliang preparatory 
to the trip 250 miles up river to Shaown and two out of town 
guests dropped in for dinner on their way to Kuliang for a last 
little visit before the crowd came back. On Tuesday the Sharp 
Peak families returned so we all had supper together at our house. 
On Friday a guest came from Kuliang on her way to Ingtai and 
on Monday our Doctor for the Wornan’s hospital came back from 
a year’s furlough in America and thus it kept on until gradually 
the rest of the families had returned bringing with them the little 
children who were so delighted to get back to their new-old haunts. 


The compound, which at first looked so deserted, was also 
enlivened by the blue coated Chinese boys from the school who 
came thru to the Treasurer’s office to pay their school fees, and by 
the brightly dressed little boys and girls passing thru on their 
way to day school, the prospective girl nurses coming to talk with 

me about the Training School for nurses which, because the new 
Woman’s Hospital was not yet completed, was being opened at 
Wenshan Girl’s School, and by the opening of the Men’s Hospital 
which had been closed during the summer months because with 
no foreign doctor present all of the time the scldiers were prov- 
ing troublesome. The large daily clinics soon made that end of 
the compound as busy as the place where the school Loys were 


holding forth. 
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Altogether it was a very interesting picture for one to 
really see, all taking place in less than two weeks time. 


Hazel Atwood. 


A Parable of Prejudices. 


Now it came to pass that the Goodman of the house had 
to leave our pleasant mountain cottage and go to Foochow. For 
he handleth the Exchequer. And since the Hospital and Foochow 
College were opening, and some people were returning from fur- 


lough and others were planning to enter the Inland Country, 
there was business more than usual. 


Now as night descended on the mountain, I began to feel 
cowardly and alone and responsible for my two Kiddies (though 


in truth there were two servants ,in the house) for we were about 


the only Foreigners left on the mountain. 
| When it came time to seek my rest, I said to myself, 
“Surely the Breath of Heaven is good and must not be excluded. 


I will put my flashlight by my pillow lest an unwitting Noise 
should seek to enter my room.” 


So I gave thanks to the Lord for His care round about us, 
climbed into my bed, and carefully drew the mosquito net about 


my couch to exclude all gnats, mosquitoes and all other flying 


or creeping things. 


And lo, as I and my Kiddies slumbered and slept and the 
Kuliang wind blew mightily, a Noise did warily slip in. Where- 
upon I seized my light and did turn it in the direction whence I 
had heard the sound. And behold, I could see nothing in the 
room for my net did catch the light and make a curtain of it. 
Now while I fumbled to draw up the net, lo the Noise was no more. 

And J said unto my Soul, ‘This net is like unto a man’s 
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‘ 
Prejudices—very convenient to keep out ideas about Capitalist 
Gnuats or Bolshevist Mosquitoes or other objectionable things with 
names, but tremendousiy in the way if he «loth really seek for 
Truth. ” 

And I slept no more—for several minutes—for Joy that a 
new Idea had crept under the curtain of my Prejadices and jad 
found lodgement in my head, and I hope that hereafter there 
may be a place left quite loose at the edge of the net so that other 
Ideas may also come in and find a welcome in the same Lodging. 


With apologies to Safed the Sage. 


Splashings from Sharp Peak. 

Splash One: The wiseacre who said “Its all in the name” was 
quoting wore truth than fiction as was witnessed at Sharp Peak 
this suinmer. Since 1876 the American Board building at this 
summer resort has gone by the misnomer of sanitarium. Now 
-sanitarium to many of us has always suggested , long lines of cots, 
invalids in wheeled chairs with trained nurse attendants, beef 
tea and crackers and a strong smell of carbolic acid, so it is not 
strange that our new arrivals when asked whether they would 
rather go to Kuliang or to the sanitarium without hesitation an- 
swered “me for Kuliang.” 

An advertisement from a monthly magazine turned the 
trick and now its “ Restmore by the Sea” if you please. And 
who wouldn’t rather Restmore by the Sea than spend their sun- 
mer in a sanitarium. | 3 

To Restmore by the Sea requires a deposit fee of $5.° or 
five photographs of Yuan Shi Kai done in silver and this past 
summer there were so many deposits made that some had to be 
returned. Those lucky enough to have their fees accepted and 
reservations made were the Hubbards, Parkers, Golds, Christians 
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and Misses iréwell, BosbysheH and Chittenden and a happy 
faihily were we. | 

Splash Two: As to who’s who in this happy family just a word is 
necessary. 

Miss Hartwell, a veteran of many summers at Sharp Peak 
put in most of her time teaching somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 100 boys.and girls the difference between sweet potatoes and 
weeds. 

Miss Chittenden disappointed the sun by resting more in | 
the house than she did outside. , 

Miss Bosbyshell wore out several type writer ribbands be- 
fore she left us for Far Formosa. 

Mr. Hubbard the Poet Laureate of the Mission added new 
glories to his name by composing a poem dedicated to the pil- 
grimage of three score and three years made by Dr. Kinnear. 

Mrs. Hubbard spent her summer just being friendly and 
helpful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gold made coffee and music which all the 
family enjoyed. | 

Mrs. Parker spent her evenings scanning the heavens for 
the lost contellation Sciniatalus while Mr. Parker scanned his: 
head in consternation looking for the hair which he lost early in 
the summer. | 

Mr. and Mrs Christian each day raised the water in San 
Francisco Bay just the fraction of an inch. It felt fine. 

Miss Meebold, when she could stand Kuliang no longer 
came to Restmore and had a fine time. 

Our neigbbors Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear, Mrs. Boger and 
Elleneise spent the summer in the Kinnear cottage. We didn’t 


see much of them but what we did see was mighty good. Doctor 


as usual was the good angel that looked after the broken down 
bodies of the Islanders. | 
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Splash Three: This large family took several long tramps to Ba- 
nana Point together, once enjoying afternoon tea under a clump» of 
pines half way to the Point and again enjoying supper on the 
rocks so close to the sea that some of us got wet by the incoming 
tide. 
This year for the first time we visited Tiger’s Cage and 
Five Tigers, two small islands a half hour’s run by sampan from 
the fishing village. When we visited the cage, the tigers were not 
at’ home but were sitting up on the rocks just out of reach of the 
tide across the swift waters of the channel. The tigers must 
have left. their cage lony years ago for they have turned to stone 
and we found their cage empty. By scrambling over rocks and 
crawling in thru a large opening we found we could climb up 
through the Cage on to the top of a grassy headland that gave 
us a fine view of a part of our Inland Sea. In company with Mr. 
Hubbard, the Parkers, Golds, Miss Edwards and Miss Meebold we 
spent the time pickivg up shells until it was late. Before we 
were able to cross the channel, darkness had settled down and the 
tide had set in so the boatmen were unable to land us. We land- 
ed ouracives by wading to the mud flats and then through mud 
ankle deep to the hard sandy shore. A search party with lan- 
terns came to our rescue and we reached Restmore just as large 
rain drops began to fall. 

We had to break up this happy family on Sept. 11th but 
left the Island with no regrets for we carried back with us the 
memory of a. very pleasant summer spent with most congepial 


folks. 


L. J. Christian. 
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Wilma Topping. 

Our whole Mission family feels bereaved in the loss of 

sweet, little Wilma Topping who died of malignant dysentery 

after a week of sickness. The two following poems are expressive 
of our feeling toward her. 


e A Birthday Rhyme to Wilma on her last Birthday April 20, 1923 
| By Grandpa” Hubbard. 


Wilma. 


There’s a sweet little sister named Wilma, 
| And she lives in a Chinese town, 
1 Diong-loh the natives all call it, 
| As they move on its streets up and down. 


il aoe: Her cheeks are as red as the roses, ’ 
That bloom by the garden wall, 
_ And as round as a rosy apple, 

Or her,brother’s red rubber ball. 


Her hair is so brown and curly, 

It can’t tangle itself any more ; 
| ‘Tis as good as a pad or pillow, 
When she tumbles with “ Tobe” on the floor. 
Her eyes are so bright and laughing, 
Like the sun on a spring-time day, 
She can see all the birds and bunnies, 
As they skip around in their play. 

Her lips are as soft as velvet, 

And as red as a cherry in June; 
And het kiss is like sugar for sweetness, 


Softly sipped from a silver spoon. 


She is wholly a dear little lassie, 
From the top of her head to her toes. 

And a million of gold couldn’t buy her, 

Ask her dad ; he will say, for he knows. 
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Wilma | 
Bern April 20 1920; Died Oct. 12 1923. 
At Foochow, Fukicn. 


“Too beautiful for earth, 

Chosen for Heaven, 

Is that the season why ?” 

Is that Thy answer Lord, 

To our sad questioning ? 

Across the centuries, 

Through the nights of time, 

From out the darkness of a stricken home, 
We hear a voice sad, but confident, 
Saying: “The Lord gave, 

The Lord hath taken away, 

And blessed be His name. ” 

Can we as confidently say: 

“The Lord gave the dear child to us, 

And He too, hath taken her away. ?” 

For three brief: years to breathe 

With us the breath of life; 

With mother, father, brother, sister share, - 
And loving friends fresh joys of larging life. 
Then the shadows fall; 

Dark clouds of pain shut out 
The sunlight of her - joy-filled life. 


The days and nights are filled with anxious watchings 


Loving care, and agonizing prayer; 


Companions of the Christ in dark Gethsemane, 


Praying for the bitter cup to pass undrunk, 
lf it can be the Heavenly Fathen’s will. 


Can we with Him now say: 


“Thy will, not mine be done. ?” 
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Do we hear Him calling ‘still: 
“Let the little ones come to me 
For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven ?” 
Can we see that bloodwashed happy throng, 
In spotless white before His throne ? 
All freed from sickness, sin, and sorrow, 
Their tears all wiped away ? 
And join in praise to Him | 
Who makes their happy day 
With promise—It shall be alway ? 
“Ganpa” 
Gang-Dong, Fukien, China, (Where Mr, Hubbard was touring when the 


news came to him of little Wilma’s death. Ile wrote this the same 
night and sent it by mail to the parents.) 


Personals. 


It is good to welcome Miss Priscilla Holton to Wenshan 
Girls’ School. She is new this year and is already~making her- 
self indispensable. 

Dr. Dyer has returned from furlough. Now that she is here 
it seems as if she hadn’t been gone, but while she was away it 
seemed a lengthy absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott are back at the University. Mr. Scott’s 
mother will join them soon. 

This year Edith Goertz is to be at the North China American 
School at Tungshien just out from Peking. 

_ Eunice Smith is a Senior in the Shanghai American School. 
During the summer, she in cooperation with some other students 
from Shanghai, conducted a school for some of the children on 
Kuliang. Judging by the way some of the pupils nearly broke 
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their necks to get to school on time, it must have been a very 
popular educational project. 

Miss Hartwell is rejoicing over the fact that the older 
boys of the orphanage in which she is interested, can be in the 
city under careful, Christian supervision. They are becoming very 
excellent cabinet makers. 

Miss Armstrong is discovering new possibilities in the 
Foochow College Library and tcaching the boys to use it more 
adequately. 

Miss Atwood and Miss Darrow look very professional these 
days as they go to their work in the hospital all uniformed in 
nurses’ white dresses and caps. 

Mr. Beach has been commuting to the University. It is 
most welcome news that a honse is going to be ready for them 
svon so that they may live on the campus. 

Mr. Reumann and Dr. Harry Gebhart went on a2 tiger 
hunt this summer from Kuliang. We haven’t seen the tigers 
they caught, though some kind of sickness caught them for a 
while after their return. 

Rev. Egbert Hayes who represents the Student Volunteer 
~ Movement in China has been the guest of the Reumanns during 
a short visit to Foochow. 

The Fuoochow College delegation to the National Y. M. C. 
A. Conference in Canton has recently returned full of inspiration 
from the gathering there. 

Also several of our girl students are to share in the first 
National Y. W. C. A. Conference in Hangchow. We are hoping 
for great things to come from the visions received at these two 
Conferences 

Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear have had a busy summer at Sharp 
Peak. The sickunesses of the year seem to wait for bim and pile 
up at the summer season. 
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Mrs. Boger had to leave Sharp Peak early to begin teachi- 
ing in Foochow College. She left ber little three year old Ellen 
with grandfather and grandmother Kinnear. Mrs. Boger has 
been tiying the time-honored plan of boarding-around. 

The St. Clair family is rejoicing in the fact that The Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Pomona, California has adopted them 
for their own missionaries. If any other church wants to make 


some family happy, just try the adoption plan.. It may work for 
happiness both ways. 


A Vacatlon Mood. 

For a real vacation 

Of change and recreation, 
Go North and on to Shansi, 
Ye dwellers by the Min, 

In verdant Fukien. 


Take the “ Ningshin” a coastwise steamer which seems a 
veritable ocean liner after our little river launches and in two 
days the wharves of Shanghai appear and soon you are rolled 
away behind rapid ricksha coolies to the “ Missionary Home” 
where friends ave met and numerous accommodations are provided 
for you. A most obliging office force sees to your baggage, attends 
to your mail, and keeps you posted about boats and trains. Get- 
ting around the city is made very easy by use of a handy guide- 
book and the telephone service. Ah! The responsiveness of that 
telephone service is especially yratifying after the weary struggles 
in Foochow which so often result in no telephoning at all but in 
just tell-ee-nothing. And then the easy access to shop-lined streets 


of Nanking road and Broadway eats up your shopping-list as well 
as the contents of your pocket-book. 3 
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Thirty-eight hours on the Blue-Line-Express, a train as 
well equipped as onr thru Pullmans at home, took us up thru 
Nanking, Linching, and Tientsin to Peking. "T'was about six weeks 
after the kidnapping affair and all the stations were heavily lined 
with guards and soldiers, especially as we approached the bandit 
district. Many of the soldiers were said to be ex-bandits and we 
lieard on the train of one ex-captive recognizing his own special 
brand of shoes on a well shod station guard. The guards scanned 
the passengers pretty thoroughly and there seemed to be a general 
air of amusement among them as the train passed thru the Lin- 
ching district. The ordinance had just been put into effect that the 
train must pass thru Linching in broad daylight, which brought 
us Into Peking at two A. M.!!) But what matters the hour if a 
loyal friend is waiting on the platform to take you right up past 
the Pekiug Union Medical College thru the lovely gardens of their 
North Compound to « house with running drinking water, electric 
fans, and a hot bath on immediate tap. 

A few hours rest and we were ready for the trip ont to the 
Altar aud Temple of Heaven and we were privileged to view this 
vast human conception and expression of worship in a magnificent 
setting of a thunder-storm, whose dark shadows an@ brilliant 
lightninys contrasted in a most impressive manner with the spa- 
cious whiteness of the Altar and with tthe exquisite colorings and 
lines of the temple and enclosing walls. 

Another forty-eight hours by train takes us thru Paoting- 
fu down towards Hankow to Shih Chih Chuang and then on up the 
mountain thru countless tunnels, over and down again into the 
heart of Shansi following a trail that less than fifteen years ayo 
had to be taken for at least six days on mule-back. The train 
takes us to the capital of Shansi, Tai Yuan Fu, where lives the 
only governor in China who is strong enough to contro! his prov- 
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ince and all therein so that there is not a bandit or beggar with- 
in his precincts. 


From Tal-Yuan Fu there branches out in scveral directions 


- more than two hundred miles of good auto road and so we are able 


to take a bus for the last seventy miles into Fenchow, Shansi. 
This road lies along a level plain or piateau, 2200 feet in elevation, 
covered with heavy crops this year but which was more like a 
desert two years ago when the famine was so bad there. From 
Fenchow we went eight miles back into the hills to Eu Dao Ho, a 


beautiful green valley between the sandy barren mountains, where 


about forty people spend their summer in picturesque old mills, 
The Mission Compound at Fenchow is about the same in eleva- 
tion as our mountain top summer resort, Kuliang in Nouthern Fu- 
kien, and their Shansi ‘Mill Valley’ is more like living on the 
highest peak we have, like Kushan Summit only in Shansi the air 


is cooler and dryer and the place is cuddled down midst higher 
hills. 


And now for the vacationest part of this splendid vacation. 
To one who has lived for more than twenty moons where the 
public conveyance is a small river launch and the highways are 
stone paths so narrow that wayfarers must usually walk single 
file, imagine the joy of riding for one hundred and forty miles in 
the jolliest, rattlingest Ford up thru the province of Shansi. Then 
to 20 mule-back for eighty miles more on to Wu Tai Shan one of 
the five famous mountains in China sacred to Buddha. Wu Tat 
Shan lies down the province of Shansi about two hundred miles 
from the Great Wall. It is composed of five high peaks or altars 
( Wu Tai meaning five altars ) which tower up seven thousand to 
nine thousand feet high, with the valleys in between meeting 
like the veins of a huge leaf. Hundreds of temples are connected 
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hills and valféys and the largest and prettiest being near where 
the valley veins join to form the stem. Accommodations can be 
found at the village temples and the altars and numerous temples 
can be easily visited by day trips on mule-back up thiu percipi- 
_tous paths and the richest flowered fields I have ever seen,—pop- 
pies! Great fields of them! And daises, buttercups, violets, forget- 
ine-nots !—all there in God’s great garden planted without hands. 

Thirty-six thousand pilgrims are said t6 visit there during 
the fifth and sixth moons. The priests are Mongolians and there is 
a great revival now and hundreds of people are toiling away put- 
ting the ancient temples in good repair. One grows in apprecia- 
tion of the blue and green coloring with the touch of gold and sil- 
ver set off by the brick red back-ground and the curved tile roofs 
wonderfully made and beautiful. But the superstition and pagan 
‘idolatry and imagery shut down on one to a stifling degree! 
‘Why can’t such religious zeal and tolerance for living things be 
turned into a living vital worship of God, which expresses itself 
in love and service to mankind because of the realization that all 
mankind are brothers and therefore sons of God because He is 
our loving Heavenly Father? | 


Rena L. Nutting 
Diongloh, Fukien. 
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